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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tur very liberal support with which J. Moves has been 
honoured, from his commencing business in 1807 until 
the period when the accident occurred which destroyed 
his premises in Greville Street, in 1824; while it calls 
for his warmest acknowledgments, naturally renders him 
anxious to merit its continuance. In announcing, there- 
fore, the opening of his new 


PRINTING OFFICE, 
IN BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, 


J. M.’s first duty—a grateful and pleasant one—is to 
express his sincere thanks to his numerous friends for the 
preference which they have so long shewn him, as well as 
for much encouragement in prosecuting the plan which 
he trusts will insure their continued confidence. 

In accomplishing this, many obstacles presented them- 
selves at the outset, the chief of which was the difficulty of 
procuring a spacious plot of ground in a central situation, 
—an object by no means easily attained in a crowded 
metropolis. This difficulty, however, being at length sur- 
mounted, his new Printing Office has been, by great 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Livermore ; of whose skill and excellence in workman- 
ship, the constant dealings of eighteen years enable J. M. 
to speak with confidence. He has also availed himself 
of the workmanship of those distinguished Letter-founders, 
Mr. Miter, of Edinburgh, and Messrs. Witson and 
Sons, of Glasgow; as well as of several other Letter- 
founders of deserved celebrity. 

Professional Gentlemen requiring WORKS SPLENDIDLY 
EXECUTED, may realize their objects in an Office so pecu- 
liarly supplied with various and extensive Founts: and 
from the same circumstance, Public Companies, Insurance 
Offices, Associated Bodies of every description, Bankers, 
and Tradesmen, will be enabled to avail themselves of 
similar advantages. 

Of the WaREHOUSE it is satisfactory to state, that 
such attention has been paid to its construction, as to 
insure a SAFE DEPOSIT for both unwrought paper and for 
wrought-off work, with the requisite degree of dryness ; 
and that all the means which could be devised for the 
observance of order and cleanliness have been carried 
into successful and complete effect. In this part of the 
Building are erected THREE HYDRAULIC PRESSES; in- 
ventions contributing much to the beauty and neatness of 
printing, by giving to newly finished works the desired 
smoothness, without the deteriorating effects produced 
by the use of heated iron plates. One of those Presses 
possesses a power equal to 400 tons. 

J. M. begs to conclude this Notice with a few general 
remarks respecting his Establishment; which he has 
modelled on an enlarged scale, in part after one or two 
excellent existing examples, and in part from his own 
observation and experience.— Having laid this foundation 
with care; his next object will be to infuse that energy 
and diligence into all the individuals concerned under him, 
which make their duty and inclination reciprocally advan- 
tageous to themselves and to the Public: and by the union 
of physical strength in some, and of intellectual activity 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


exertion on the part of the Builder, raised in the course of 
a few months. 

Its contiguity to the Inns or Court—to the con- 
necting Thoroughfare between the Cities of London and 
Westminster, FLEET STREET, —and nearness to the great 
mart of Publication, ParERNOSTER Row, afford facilities 
no where surpassed. 

Of the very advantageous construction of the Building, 
an opinion may be formed by a glance at the Elevation 
and Sections; to which latter, attention is particularly 
invited, as presenting the chief desiderata of a Printing- 
office, SECURITY FROM ACCIDENT AND DEPREDATION 
OF EVERY KIND, without the obstruction of light, or the 
hindrance of ventilation. 

In a populous City like London, niany of the Arts are 
divided, from the impossibility of obtaining room sufficient 
for prosecuting’ their branches together. Thus that of 
Printigg is usually practised under two divisions, BooK- 
WORK and JoBBING, because the executing of both would 
require more spacious premises than Printers generally 
possess. J. M. however is enabled to execute, conjointly 
with WORKS OF THE GREATEST MAGNITUDE IN THE 
BOOK FORM, the equally necessary miscellaneous matters 
connected with the various professions, the liberal arts, 
trade and commerce, domestic economy, &c. Such as— 


BILLS AND CASES IN PARLIAMENT, CHARTER PARTIES, 
APPEAL CASES, SHIP BILLS, 

DEEDS AND INDENTURES, BILLS OF LADING, 
LEASES AND RELEASES, PRICE-CURRENTS, 
BONDS AND AGREEMENTS, CATALOGUES, 
ESTATE PARTICULARS, CIRCULARS, &e. 


WOOD ENGRAVINGS, AND LETTER FOUNDERS’ SPECIMENS, IN THE FINEST STYLE; 
AND EVERY THING WHICH THE PRINTING PRESS IS 
ADEQUATE TO PERFORM. 


For ryPe of the most perfect symmetry, recourse has 
been had chiefly to a Foundery of long established fame 
in the Capital, so ably conducted by Messrs. Caston and 


SUMMARY OF THE ORIGIN OF 


LANGUAGE, WRITING, AND PRINTING. 


LANGUAGE. 


Tue first language, if given by inspiration, as is generally 
believed, must in its principles have had all the perfection 
of which language is susceptible; but from the nature of 
things it could not in its birth have been very copious. 
The words whereof language is constituted are either 
proper names, or the signs of ideas and relations. But 
it cannot be supposed that the all-wise Instructor would 
load the memories of men with words to denote things 
then unknown, or with the signs of ideas which they had 
not acquired. It was sufficient that a foundation was laid 
of such a nature as would in the progress of time support 
the largest superstructure, when men should, by enlarged 
necessities and a wider compass of invention, attain the 
art of raising a finer fabric by derivation and composition. 
This would long preserve the language radically the same, 
though it could not prevent the introduction of different 
dialects into the various countries over which mankind 
might spread themselves. In whatever region we may 
imagine the human race to have been originally placed, 
the increase of numbers would gradually either lead to 
a dispersion into various realms and nations, or extend 
the one nation to a vast distance on every side. In either 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


and classical attainment in others, he flatters himself that 
he shall give perfect satisfaction to those who do him the 
honour to employ him, no less by the fidelity and integrity, 
than by the accuracy, neatness, and despatch with which it 
will be his constant care to mark the execution of every 
business intrusted to him. 


Temple Printing Gffice, 


December 1825. 


ORIGIN OF WRITING. 


WRITING. 


1. In the early ages of the world, before language, in 
its widest range, was completely introduced, converse was 
perhaps held in great measure by sign and action. But 
as signs and actions were inadequate to a complete inter- 
change of ideas on many subjects, the whole material 
creation was called in to aid the yet imperfect powers of 
intellect. Thus a graphic delineation of a lion, a horse, a 
dog, a hare, at once conveyed the idea of those creatures ; 
while in the progress of improvement these figures served 
to express the qualities attributable to each—as fierceness, 
strength, fidelity, and fear. Every thing in animal and 
vegetable nature, together with the planets in the heavens, 
were thus pictured out, till custom and art, by abbreviation 
or loftier ingenuity, combined to produce a regular Alpha- 
bet. An inattention to this natural and easy progress, 
made the great philosophers PLaro and TuLty conclude, 
that the very acquisition of an Alphabet was the result of 
no human contrivance, but a gift of the Gods themselves. 

2. Many nations have claimed the honour of this 
invention. The Greeks ascribed it to the Pheenicians. 
That the Assyrian, Chaldaic, and Hebrew languages, were, 
with some modifications, the same, is the general opinion 
of the learned: and that the alphabets of each are of 
antediluvian antiquity appears highly probable; for, had 
an invention of such vast importance been subsequently 
made, the author would doubtless have been commemo- 
rated in the annals of the country in which he lived. But 
leaving alone such considerations, which at best can be 
but conjectural, let it suffice us to observe, that among the 
European nations certainly we do not find any who pre- 
tend to the invention of letters. All of them derived the 
art from the Greeks or Romans, except the Turks, who 


SUMMARY OF THE 


case mankind would every where meet with new objects, 
which would occasion the invention of new names; and 
as the difference of climate and other natural causes 
would compel those who moved Eastward or Northward 
to adopt customs in many respects different from the modes 
of those who settled in the West and South, a vast number 
of words would in one country be fabricated, to denote 
conceptions, which must naturally be unintelligible to the 
body of the people mhabiting countries where those con- 
ceptions were not formed. Thus, even setting aside the 
consideration of any supernatural dispersion, would various 
dialects be unavoidably introduced into the original lan- 
guage. And after separate and independent societies were 
formed, these variations would become more numerous, 
and the several dialects would deviate yet farther and far- 
ther from the idiom and genius of the parent tongue, in 
proportion to the diversity of manners of the tribes by 
which they were spoken. 


ORIGIN OF WRITING. 


skins, it being found eight hundred years after in the form 
of a-roll, precisely answering the description of Hebrew 
writings given by Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezra, who wrote 
in the 7th, 6th, and 5th centuries B. C.—So recently as 
1806, Dr. Bucwanan discovered in India a very ancient 
Hebrew copy of the Pentateuch written on a roll of goat- 
skin dyed red, measuring forty-eight feet in length, and in 
breadth twenty. From its then imperfect state Dr. B. con- 
jectured that in its original and complete form its length 
was not less than ninety feet.—The Works of Hesiop 
were written upon lead; the Egyptians engraved their 
public documents on tablets of brass ; the Laws of SoLon 
were inscribed on the same metal ; and the Treaty between 
the Romans and Carthaginians, at the termination of the 
first Punic war, B. C. 241, was engraven on brazen tables. 
The Papyrus, supposed to be alluded to in Isaiah xix. 6, 7, 
——though erroneously stated to have been first used in the 
time of ALEXANDER,— palm-tree leaves, wax, ivory, and 
lead, were in common use till the 9th century, when a 
description of vegetable or cotton paper became known in 
the East, though familiar to the Chinese for ages previous. 
—Paper from linen rags was an invention of the 11th 
century. 


SUMMARY OF THE 


had it from the Arabians. The Romans never claimed the 
discovery, but confessed their knowledge to have been 
received from the Greeks; the Greeks owned that they 
possessed it from the Pheenicians, who, as well as their 
colonists the Carthaginians, spoke a dialect of the Hebrew 
varying little from the original. The Coptic resembles the 
Greek in most of its characters, and is therefore referred 
to the same original. The Chaldean, Syriac, and latter 
Samaritan, are dialects of the Hebrew, without any con- 
siderable deviation or many additional words. The Ethiopic 
differs more from the Hebrew, but less from the Arabic. 
All these languages have issued from the same stock, as 
the similarity of their formation and the numberless words 
common to them all sufficiently evince. It appears, then, 
that all the languages in use among men, which have been 
conveyed in alphabetical characters, have been those of 
people connected mediately or immediately with the He- 
brews, to whom we are also indebted for the earliest spe- 
cimens of the communication of ideas by writing. 

3. The materials used for writing in the early ages 
were of great variety :—stone, lead, brass, ivory, box, wax, 
the skins of animals, and the leaves of certain trees and of 
aquatic plants. The Tables of the Law were twice written 
by the finger of Gop on stone [1491 B. C.]—Mosss, 
by the divine charge, wrote the same in “a book,” to be 
deposited in the tabernacle of the Ark —and on passing 
the Jordan [1451 B. C.] the Jewish people were them- 
selves commanded to set up great stones, to plaster them 
with plaster, and “ write upon them all the words of this 
law.”* ‘Tablets of wood are stated by Caumer to have 
been used by the Jews from very remote antiquity. The 
Book of the Law, written by Moses, was probably on 


* A proof that the Hebrew must long have been a written as well as 
an oral tongue, as it were useless to publish what none could read. 


ORIGIN OF PRINTING. 


Chaleography, without discovering either,—the fact, in 
our opinion, goes far to prove that the first idea of Printing 
in Europe had its origin from the Chinese. * 

3. The importance of the event naturally begat an 
eagerness for notoriety : and the simultaneous attempts in 
various cities to prosecute or improve the original inven- 
tion produced a controversy which shortly justified the 
remark, that Printing, which gives light to most other 
things, is itself involved in darkness. Such, indeed, is 
the fact, if our researches be limited to European history ; 
but, leaning to the opinions of those who give a very 
remote date and an Eastern origin to the invention, we 
think it enough to honour the names of the persons who 
in our hemisphere first engaged in or promoted its revival, 
appropriating to their proper niche in the Temple of Fame 
the inventors of separate types, Faust, GuTTEMBURG, 
and SHoEFFER, of Mentz—our countrymen, CaxTON, as 
the introducer, and Copztanp, Day, Grarron, and 
others, as the improvers of the Art in Britain. 

4. So early as 1462, three years after the invention of 
separate metal types, Faust, the German artist, had 
carried the process to such perfection, as to be able to take 
with him to Paris an impression of the Bible. But such 
was the ignorance of the times, that on vending the copies 
of his book, he was imprisoned on suspicion of dealing 
with familiar spirits, the French having no conception 
how so many books could be made to agree so unerringly 
in every letter and point. Nor did Faust obtain his 
liberty till he had disclosed the whole secret of his art. 

About eight years subsequently, viz. A. D. 1470, 
Printing was introduced into England, and practised at 


* The first book of which there is any certain record was written 
FIFTEEN centuries BEFORE the birth of Christ—the art of Printing, having 
lain nearly dormant for ages, was destined to revive in Europe FIFTEEN 
centuries arTer Christ :—a curious coincidence, which appears to have 
escaped the notice of every previous writer on the subject. 


SUMMARY OF THE 


PRINTING. 


1. In searching for the origin of things, says the learned 
Siconius,—very indisputably it must be confessed,— 
we can begin no higher than the creation of the world and 
the formation of man; and if we seek truth, it is no where 
to be met with in such obvious characters as in the illus- 
trious records of the Hebrews. The Bisuez, then, that 
book of all books, brings us acquainted with a nation 
which in the earliest ages surpassed all others in illumi- 
nation ; and with regard to the proficiency of its people in 
the mechanic and useful arts, we have but to combine the 
descriptions of the Ark of the Covenant and of Soxo- 
MON’s Temple with the early mention of graven and 
molten images, coins, signets, and brands for the purpose 
of marking —to be convinced that the arts of Carving, 
Engraving, Die-sinking, Casting in Metal, and even a 
species of PRINTING, were coeval with, and some of them 
perhaps antecedent to, the art of Writing. 

2. If these circumstances, of which the truth of Sacred 
Writ warrants our undoubted belief, be, as we think they 
are, of a nature to induce our credit of all that is said 
relative to the knowledge and practice of Printing by the 
Chinese in the 10th century, * we cannot, we confess, see 
with what justice the merit of invention is ascribable to 
Europeans in the 15th. That the knowledge of any art 
peculiar to so singular a people as the Chinese should long 
be restricted to themselves, is matter of no wonder what- 
soever; and though we join in the surprise expressed by 
more than one ingenious writer, that after the introduction 
of Wood-engraving from Asia in the 13th century, the 
nations of Europe should for so many ages walk upon 
the borders of two important inventions, Typography and 


* From stone, producing white characters on a black ground.— 
Wooden blocks were a subsequent invention. 


SPECIMENS 


OF 


THE TYPES, 


WITH THEIR NAMES, AND THE NAMES OF THE FOUNDERS, 


SUMMARY OF THE ORIGIN, &c. 


Westminster by Wittiam Caxton, under the patronage 
of the Abbot. The City of London soon followed the 
example of Westminster; and in a few years presses were 
established at Oxford, Cambridge, St. Alban’s, York, 
Beverly, Tavistock, Southwark, Canterbury, Ipswich, 
Worcester, Greenwich, and Norwich. 

Hitherto the proficients in the Art had proceeded no 
farther than the Gothic alphabet, as it most resembled the 
manuscripts of those times; but in 1474, soon after its 
introduction into Rome and Italy, the Italians produced the 
Roman, and in 1476 the Greek type: while two Rabbins 
in the duchy of Milan first introduced, in 1480, the printed 
Hebrew character. 

5. Such is the outline of the history of Printine for 
fifty years after its revival in Europe: in which time so 
rapid was its diffusion and so great its improvement, that 
the 16th century may be said to have commenced under 
auspices eminently glorious.— Knowledge and learning, 
which had been hitherto confined to a few, now opened 
their benign stores, and dispensed them liberally abroad. 
Now departed the gloom of ignorance, to usher in the 
Aurora of intellectual Day. By this happy invention— 
without which other discoveries would be of very circum- 
scribed utility—past ages are made to live again: every 
character which adorned them is revived at will: the 
various regions of the Globe are made to pass before us 
in review, pouring upon our minds all the wisdom of 
intellect, the discoveries of philosophy, the experience of 
time, Great, however, as those benefits are, we shall 
estimate but imperfectly the blessings derived from the 
Press, unless we extend our view beyond the sphere of 
merely human science, and contemplate it in its most 
important and benign aspect, as the great and rapid dis- 
seminator of that Sacrep Trutu, with which all are 
yet to become illuminated! 


SPECIMENS, &c. 


GREAT PRIMER.—Witson and Sons, Glasgow. 


Brirannta, insularum, quas Romana 
notitia complectitur, maxima, spatio 
ac coelo in Orientem Germaniz, in 
Occidentem MHispanize obtenditur: 
Gallis in Meridiem etiam inspicitur : 
Septemtrionalia ejus, nullis contra 
terris, vasto atque aperto mari pul- 
santur. Formam totius Britannize 
Livius veterum, Fabius Rusticus 
recentium, eloquentissimi auctores, 
oblongee scutule vel bipenni adsi- 
mulavere: et est ea facies citra Cale- 
doniam, unde et in universum fama 
est transgressa: sed immensum et 
enorme spatium procurrentium ex- 
tremo jam littore terrarum, velut in 
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SPECIMENS. 


ENGLISH.— Mitver, Edinburgh. 


cuneum tenuatur. Hanc oram_novissimi 
maris tune primtim Romana classis circum- 
vecta, insulam esse Britanniam adfirmavit, 
ac simul incognitas ad id tempus insulas, 
quas Orcadas vocant, invenit, domuitque : 
dispecta est et Thule, quam hactenus nix 
et hiems abdebat : sed mare pigrum et grave 
remigantibus perhibent: ne ventis quidem 
perinde attolli: credo quéd rariores terre 
montesque, causa ac materia tempestatum, 
et profunda moles continui maris tardits 
impellitur.—Ceterum, Britanniam qui mor- 
tales initio coluerint, indigene an advecti, 
ut inter Barbaros, parum compertum. 


PICA.—Casuon and Livermore, London. 


D’ou vient, disois-je 4 NarBat, que les Phéni- 
ciens se sont rendus les maitres du commerce de 
toute la terre, et quiils s’enrichissent ainsi aux 
dépens de tous les autres peuples? Vous le 
voyez, me répondit-il; la situation de Tyr est 
heureuse pour le commerce. C'est notre patrie 
qui a la gloire d’avoir inventé la navigation : les 
Tyriens furent les premiers, s'il en faut croire ce 
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SPECIMENS. 


SMALL PICA.— Cason and LivERMORE. 


qu’on raconte de la plus obscure antiquité, qui domptérent 
les flots, long-tems avant l’Age de Typhis et des Argonautes 
tant vantés dans la Gréce: ils furent, dis-je, les premiers 
qui osérent se mettre dans un fréle vaisseau a la merci des 
vagues et des tempétes, qui sondérent les abimes de la 
mer, qui observérent les astres loin de la terre, suivant 
la science des Egyptiens et des Babyloniens ; enfin, qui 
réunirent tant de peuples que la mer avoit séparés. Les 
Tyriens sont industrieux, patiens, laborieux, propres, 
sobres, et ménagers: ils ont une exacte police; ils ont 
parfaitement d’accord entre eux: jamais peuple n’a été 
plus constant, plus sincére, plus fidéle, plus sfr, plus 
commode 4 tous les étrangers. 


LONG PRIMER.—Cas ton and LiveRMoRE. 


Quat sara, O Amor santissimo! lingua mortal che degna- 
mente laudar ti possa? Tu bellissimo, buonissimo, sapientissimo, 
dalla unione della bellezza, e bonta, e sapienza divina derivi, 
e in quella stai, te a quella, per quella come in circolo ritorni. 
Tu dolcissimo vincolo del mondo, mezzo tra le cose celesti e 


BOURGEOIS.—Caston and LivERMORE. 


le terrene, con benigno temperamento inclini le virti superne al governo 
delle inferiori, e rivolgendo le menti de’ mortali al suo Principio, con 
quello le congiungi. Tu di concordia unisci gli elementi, muovi la 
natura, a produrre, e cid che nasce, alla succession della vita. Tu le cose 
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SPECIMENS. 


BREVIER.— Miter, Edinburgh. 


separate aduni, alle imperfette dai la perfezione, alle dissimili la simili- 
tudine, alle inimiche Vamicizia, alla terra i frutti, al mar la tranquillita, 
al cielo il lume vitale. Tu padre sei de’ veri piaceri, della grazie, della 
pace, della mansuetudine, e benivolenza, inimico della rustica ferita, della 
ignavia, in somma principio e fine d’ ogni bene. 


NONPAREIL.— MILER. 


Como la naturaleza humana es compuesta de cuerpo y alma, asi todas nuestras cosas e 
inclinaciones siguen unas el cuerpo, otras el animo. La hermosura pues, las grandes riquezas, 
las fuerzas del cuerpo, y demas cosas de esta clase pasan brevemente; pero las esclarecidas 
obras del ingenio son tan imortales como el alma. Asimismo, los bienes del cuerpo y de 
fortuna, como tuvieron principio, tienen su termino; y quanto nace, y se aumenta, llega 
con el tiempo a envegecer, y muere; el animo es incorruptible, eterno, el que govierna al 
genero humano, el que lo mueve y lo abraza todo, sin estar sugeto a nadie. Por esto es mas 
de admirar la depravacion de aquellos, que entregados a los placeres del cuerpo, pasan su 
vida entre los regalos y el ocio; dexando que el ingenio, que es la mejor y mas noble porcion 
de nuestra naturaleza, se entorpezca con la desidia y falta de cultura; y mas haviendo, como 
hai, tantas y tan varias ocupaciones proprias del animo, con las quales se adquiere suma 
honra. 


PEARL. — Mrurer. 


THERE are many more shining qualities in the mind of man, but there is none so useful as 
Discretion; it is this indeed which gives a value to ali the rest, which sets them at work in their 
proper times and places, and turns them to the advantage of the person who is possessed of them. 
Without it, learning is pedantry, and wit impertinence; virtue itself looks like weakness; the best 
parts only qualify a man to be more sprightly in errors, and active to his own prejudice. The cast of 
mind which is natural to a discreet man, makes him look forward into futurity, and consider what 
will be his condition millions of ages hence, qs well as what it is at present. He knows that the 
misery or happiness which are reserved for him in another world, lose nothing of their reality by being 
placed at so great a distance from him. The objects do not appear little to him because they are 
remote. He considers that those pleasures and pains which lie hid in eternity, approach nearer to him 
every moment, and will be present with him in their full weight and measure, as much as those pains 
and pleasures which he feels at this very instant. For this reason he is careful to secure to himself that 
which is the proper happiness of his nature, and the ultimate design of his being. He carries his 
thoughts to the end of every action, and considers the most distant as well as the most immediate 
effects of it. He supersedes every little prospect of gain and advantage which offers itself to him, if he 
does not find it consistent with his view of an hereafter. In a word, his hopes are full of immortality, 
his schemes are large and glorious, and his conduct suitable to one who knows his true interest, and how 
to pursue it by propex methods. 
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SPECIMENS. 


English Sort. Caslon gf Livermore. 


“Shas fell Poufsell and Sidney, two names that 
all, it is hoped, be for ever dear to every English heart. 
When their memory dhall cease to be an olpect of reyprect 
and veneration, tt requices no spit of prophecy to foretell 
that English liberty wil be fast approaching to us final 
consummation. Shei. deportment was such ad might be 
capected from men who knew themselves to be suffeung, 
not for Mheve crimes, but for theve vidtues. In courage 
Mey wore equal, but the fortiude of Ioufsell, who was 
connected anith the world by private and domestic tied, 
abich Sidney had not, wad put to the severer taal , and 
the story of the last days of Mus excellent mans life, fil 
the mind with such a mizcture of tendernep and admicax 
tion, Mat JI know not any scoene tr huttory that more 
fooweyully caccttes owe sympathy, or goes more divectly to 
Uhe head. ~ 
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SPECIMENS. 


GREAT PRIMER BLACK.—Ficeuns. 


Our Father which art 
in heaben, Hallowed he 
thy Dame. Thy Kingdom 
rome. Chy will be Done in 
earth, as tt ts in heaben. 
Gibe us this Day our daly 
bread. And forgive us 
our trespasses, as we for- 
give them that trespass 
against us. And lead us 
not into temptation. But 
Deliber us from ebil: for 
thine ts the Kingdom, the 
polwer, and the glory, for 
cher and eber. Amen. 


ENGLISH BLACK.—Fieeins. 
D+ Believe tn God the Father Almighty, 
Maker of heaven and carth: And in Jesus 
Christ bis only Son our Lord, Who 
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SPECIMENS. 


was conceived bp the Holy Ghost, Born 
of the Virgin Mary, Suffered under 
Pontius Pilate, Was crucified, Dead, and 
Huried; He Descenved into Hell; Che third 
Dap be rose again from the dead, He 
ascended into Heaven, And sitteth on the 
right band of God the Sather Almighty; 
SHrom thence he shall come to judge the 
quick and the deav. BD beliche in the Holp 
Ghost; Che holy Catholic Church; The 
Communion of Saints; The Horgtve- 
ness of sins; Che Resurrection of the 
body, And the life everlasting. Amen. 


PICA BLACK.—Ficeins. 


Gov spake all these words, and saith; £ am 
the Lord thy Gov: Thou shalt habe none other 
gods hut me. 

Thou shalt not make to thpselé anp graben 
image, nor the likeness of anp thing that ts in 
Heaben abobe, or in the earth beneath, or in the 
water under the earth. Thou shalt not bow 
Down to them, nor worship them: for & the 
Lord thy God am a jealous God, and bisit the 
sins of the fathers upon the children, wrto the 
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SPECIMENS. 


third and fourth generation of them that hate 
me, and shew merrp unto thousands in them 
that lobe me, and keep mp commandments, 


SMALL PICA BLACK.—Tuorowecoop. 


hou shalt not take the Name of the Lord thy God in 
bain: for the Lord foill not Hold him guiltless that taketh 
his Mame in batn. 

Remember that thou keep holy the Sabbath-vap. Dix 
Yaps shalt thou labour, and vo all that thou hast to vo; but 
the sebenth dap is the Sabbath of the Lord thy Gov. In 
it thou shalt Yo no manner of fork, thou, and thy son, and 
thy Yaughter, tho man-serbant, and thy matd-serbant, thp 
cattle, and the stranger that is Within thy gates. ffor in six 
Vans the Word made Heaven anv earth, the sea, and all that 
in them fs, and rested the sebenth vay: foberefore the Lord 
blesser the sebenih dap, and hallotoed ft. 


LONG PRIMER BLACK. —Fieerns. 


Honour thy father and thy mother ; that thy Vays map be 
long in the land, which the Lord thy Gov giveth thee. 

Chou shalt Vo no murder. 

Thou shalt not commit avultery. 

Thou shalt not steal. 


BREVIER BLACK.—Tuorowcoop. 


Thou shalt not hear false witness against thy neighbour. 

Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour’s house, thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbour's wife, nor his servant, nor his mat, nor his ox, nor his ass, nor 
anp thing that is his. 
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SPECIMENS. 


SMALL PICA SAXON.—Fry. 


And” pa pean’ eac aopepred deon-mod hele%S Oylac or 
eande, orep y%a-zepealc, open zanocey be’, zamol-peax 
heleS, piy j popd-ypnoton. ofen petepa-zeSping. oren 
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heleS hize-zleape hata pioe cometa be naman. 


BREVIER SAXON.—Fry. 
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SPECIMENS. 


ENGLISH GREEK.—Witson and Sons, Giaseow. 


‘Ogas Te Drege yovree Caee aS nEeCLUvOL 6 S606, 
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PICA GREEK.—Witson and Sons. 


Madey d¢ pw “Agrabavos 6 werews, os romeirov 
yrauny amedesaro shevdigus ov cuuSovrevav Eéeén orea- 
reveocsou ext rqv “EdAcdor ovrog av & vie Pewadels eck 
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“ neywoiouneve, eeryaowo vov Te Hob Oty TeOTEOY’ pone 
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SMALL PICA GREEK.—Witsown and Sons. 
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SPECIMENS. 


LONG PRIMER GREEK.—Witson and Sons. 
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BREVIER GREEK.—Witson and Sons. 
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PICA HEBREW, WITH POINTS.—Fry. 
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PICA CHALDEE.—Fry. 
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SMALL PICA HEBREW.—Fry. 
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BREVIER HEBREW.—Cas.on and LivERMORE. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE OFFICE. 


Tur Uppgrmost Froor contains the principal Composing Room—sixty-four feet in length by 
thirty-eight in breadth—and Six Reading Closets; affording excellent accommodation for Sixty 
Compositors and Six Correctors of the Press. 


The Sxconp Froor contains Seventeen Presses, a Sinz Room for cleansing the Types, and a 
Kirerzn for the Workmen. On this Floor there is also a C1stzRN holding fifteen hundred gallons 
of water, which is kept constantly filled for the use of the Office, and for an immediate supply 
in case of accident. 


The First Fxoor is occupied with Printing Machines, which may either be set in motion by 
steam or by manual labour; and a Room for picking Stereotype Plates. 


The GrovxDd Froom comprises a Counting-house and Private Rooms: in the former of which 
are strong Fire-proof Closets for manuscripts and other papers of value; and the Outer and Inner 
Warehouse.. The latter, in which are placed Works ready for delivery, communicates with the 
former by two Iron-doors: these are the only means of communication with the Receiving Room for 
Paper and the Drying Rooms, which, as well as the Inner Warehouse, are rendered Fire-proof.— 
The Warehouses are lighted by Gas Lamps placed outside of the windows, and there are no 
movable lights whatever in them or in the Paper and Drying Rooms; a feature in the Building, 
which, taken in connexion with the extensive arrangements for rendering the property in the Office 
secure from allrisk by fire, will, it is confidently trusted, secure to the Proprietor that share of 
public patronage, which, by a combination of such advantages, he hopes to merit. 


The Basement contains a Stereotype Foundery, Moulding Room, Fire-proof Room for Stereotype 
Plates, Wetting Room, and other extensive conveniences. 
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